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ENGLISH AND A SCHOOL PRINTING PLANT 


Watcter S. HINCHMAN 
Groton School, Groton, Massachusetts. 


Correlation, of course, may be over-done. Latterly, in 
many of our schools we have been so busy relating each 
course to every other, and all of them to what we call 
“Life,” that we have sometimes neglected the primary point 
of making the several courses worth the correlation. In 
the teaching of literature, moreover, a good many instruc- 
tors are growing suspicious of the value of help from the 
mechanical branches; if literature is worth teaching, they 
say, why not teach it, instead of resorting to irrelevant de- 
vices and then hoping that in some mysterious way the de- 
vices will communicate the love of literature? If the elec- 
tric light cannot dispel the darkness of the mind, how can a 
printing press give a boy an appreciation of Milton? Pro- 
bably it can’t; but there are a good many things that it can 
do, especially for composition; and though we must guard 
against frenzied correlation and must make each course 
sufficient in itself, we do ill to reject, without trial, the real 
service that English and Manual Training can do each other. 
Tn this paper I shall consider only the help that English may 
get from Manual Training — particularly from printing. 

The help is direct and indirect. Directly, work in the 
press, especially setting up type and correcting proof, 
teaches a boy the elementary necessities of composition far 
quicker than he can be taught by theme-drill. A written 
letter carries an appeal only to the eye; a single piece of 
type, to be taken from its case, handled, put right side up 
in its proper relation to the other letters, and, finally, if it 
has not been correctly inserted, to be taken out of the line 
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and replaced, makes not only a greater appeal to the eye 
than the written letter does, but a strong appeal to the hand ; 
— spelling, heretofore confined to eye and ear, now enters 
by three senses. The similar aid to punctuation, indenting, 
neatness, and form need not be elaborated. But among 
these direct helps is another, less obvious, though not less 
important. Suppose a boy compositor has set the type 
without due attention to paragraphs. The corrected proof 
forces him, not merely to shift a single letter, but to re- 
adjust several lines; and, as he does so, he has plenty of 
time to work two things out in his mind: first, the reason for 
a paragraph, when it is giving him so much trouble; second, 
the realization that a scrawled sign will not correct the 
mistake, that only complete and painstaking revision will 
do. Perhaps he will query the necessity of such and such 
a paragraph, will make the author justify it, and will learn 
in the discussion a great deal more than the most sublimated 
lessons in Unity could inculcate. The same salutary ex- 
perience applies, of course, to the order of words. The 
work cannot be-guessed at; it must be done 

Besides such direct instruction, this inevitable accuracy 
forced upon the compositor is one of the chief indirect helps 
that a printing press may give to composition. Writing 
immortal literature is not the province of most boys; what 
we are trying to teach them is accuracy — how to say what 
they mean. And though we may accomplish a good deal by 
drill in our English classes, our demands are hopelessly 
vague and flexible compared to the inexorable demands of a 
machine. For it is not merely that the boy must set type 
correctly and wedge it accurately into the chase; he must 
also run the press. Let but one of the parts of that com- 
plicated machine get out of place— even a millimeter out 
of place —and the machine stops, perhaps breaks. There 
can be no trifling here; no “more or less” accuracy. I have 
seen a boy write a comma faintly when he was not quite 
sure of it, as if a faint comma were not so bad as a distinct 
one should the situation turn out to demand no punctuation. 
Such a boy may be cured by disciplinary preachments; but, 
to be certain of the cure, let him run a complicated machine 
—and experience results. In point of fact, he will not at 
first be allowed to run and ruin a valuable press; and it will 
not be difficult to let him know the reason. Then, if he is 
attracted at all by the work-— and most boys are—, he 
will somehow set vigorously about acquiring habits of pre- 
cision. And though such precision in the machine-shop 
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does not always invade the boy’s other activities, it ought 
to, and to a certain extent does. It is much more likely to 
pass to the pupil’s composition from a press than from any 
other machine. Moreover, a vital connection of the one 
activity with the other —as in a class paper, written and 
printed by the boys — naturally helps the contagion. 

Another indirect aid lies in the fact that the printing press 
stimulates many boys to new interests. It has come often 
to my notice that a pupil, hitherto unstirred by any of his 
studies, frequently wakes up in the press; and though in 
this, as in the matter of precision, the new life does not 
always leaven the rest of his work, it usually does. It is a 
common thing to see a boy’s marks in Latin and English 
rise with his efficiency in the press. 

Now this question of interests is of far greater impor- 
tance in teaching composition than we sometimes realize. 
A boy who has nothing to say may be given something, but 
he will not say it well; he will not care enough to learn 
of his own accord the best way to express somebody else’s 
ideas. As long as he remains in this negative state we can 
do little with him; a large part of our work is to arouse his 
interest—not to make him speak, but to move him till he 
wants to speak. We are all of us familiar with various 
devices to arouse interest-——- games, books, nature study, 
current events,—but we have not yet, I believe, made suf- 
ficient use of the printing press; for, in addition to the 
whole world of machinery that here opens to the boy, there 
is an intimate connection with composition. A boy may 
become keenly interested in birds, for example, and yet 
treat his composition work as an unrelated, academic exer- 
cise. But in the press he lives in the medium that trans- 
forms manuscripts to books; his new interest in the me- 
chanical device reacts quickiy on his attention to his own 
manuscript; or, to put it the other way about, the composi- 
tion becomes suddenly connected with what, to the boy, is 
one of the vital things of existence. 

Here, then, is a real way of connecting composition 
classes with life. No stretch of the imagination is neces- 
sary, no assumption that the boy’s life, for convenience, 
must be considered the world’s life. For to the interested 
pupil work in the printing press is life; he doesn’t know 
or care whether it has much to do with the large abstraction 
that we talk about in ethical fits over Unity and Coherence. 

So much for the service to composition. The study of 
literature, of course, cannot be so intimately connected with 
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the press. It is a fair assumption, however, that to boys 
who have worked at type-setting the printed word takes on 
a new interest. This, to be sure, is only a mechanical in- 
terest; it in no way makes for an appreciation of literary 
values; but when we stop to consider how difficult it is to 
get some boys to look at any books, good or bad, we may 
reasonably be thankful for any kind of interest in the 
printed page. 

So far I have sought to show that a printing press may 
help composition by teaching accuracy and the elements of 
correct writing, and by arousing new interests; and that it 
may help the study of literature by increasing the pupil’s 
interest in the printed page. These conclusions must be 
largely conjectural, for we have no exact way of measuring 
and differentiating the various influences that work towards 
the final result; but in my own experience, during four 
years of which our composition work has come into close 
contact with our press, I have felt that the evidence is over- 
whelmingly in favor of such correlation. 

Beyond this statement, however, I do not feel that we 
can proceed, except in wild guesses. There are those who 
advance the somewhat fanciful belief that work in the press 
gives boys a peculiar sense of the rhythm and harmony of — 
things; and such a sense, we are told, gets into the fibre of — 
a boy’s thinking—-and so transforms not only his composi- | 
tion, but his understanding of the great forces at work in™ 
literature. Something of this sort is no doubt true, in a 
vagtie way; but it is too vague to be reckoned on; and it is 
probably much more easily developed by nature study. A 
more credible theory is that the machine’s inexorable de- 
mand for accuracy is a tremendous moral discipline, and 
that the unerring sense of right and wrong thus developed 
in the boy makes materially for clearness of thought-—a 
benefit both to composition and to the study of literature. 

Still, discounting these fanciful theories, and basing our 
position on distinct, 1f not exactly measurable, services, we 
may reasonably conclude that a printing press can do a 
great service to our English work. Much, of course, de- 
pends on the nature of the work done in the press. It must 
be real; the boys must set up real papers, periodicals, and | 
books. Similarly, to reciprocate from the point of view of | 
the English class, a great deal of the work in composition — 
should not be academic exercises, but “copy” for the school 
paper or a class paper. If the work is vital, the pupils will 
be kept alive; and if they are kept alive, they will have 
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something to say and will seek the best means to say it. 
Unity, Coherence, and Emphasis will be imposed, not by 
the teacher from without, but by the needs of the case from 
within. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 
THE ENGLISH LEAFLET 


The English Leaflet is published by the New England Association 
of Teachers of English, every month except July, August, and Septem- 
ber. Subscription price, One Dollar. Application as second class 
matter at the postoffice at Boston, Massachusetts, is pending. 


We trust that the changed form of the Leaflet will not 

violently offend those members who, for over thirteen years, 

have grown accustomed to the 

THE CHANGED older form of heading. The in- 

FORM creased membership has made de- 

sirable the listing of the Leaflet for 

second class entry at the Boston postoffice. The changes 
are largely due to legai demands. 


Mr. Hinchman’s article suggests many possible correla- 
tions between the printing plant and the English department. 
With the growth of the technical 


THE PRINTING work the opportunities have been 
PRESS AND granted to many schools. Even 
ENGLISH where the school print shop does 


not exist, the school paper invites 
close intimacy with the commercial composing room, and 
many more students besides the editor could wisely share 
in this acquaintance with its accompanying advantages. 


How many of us teach proof-reading? As scarcely any 

of our pupils will escape perpetually its rigid demands, 

should we not acquaint them with 

PROOF its more commonly used signs and 

READING symbols? Some schools print pu- 

pils’ themes with all original mis- 

takes, together with the printer’s errors. With each mem- 

ber of the class supplied with these defective copies, intel- 

ligent reform methods may be generally and socially ap- 

plied in class instruction. The discussion will not be con- 

fined to items typographical; it will extend to the nicer 
points of style. 


Hitchcock’s Rhetoric and Literature 
By ALFRED M. HITCHCOCK 


Author of the Practice Books in English Composition 
410 pp. 12mo. $1.00 


Recent adoptions in Cities of Massachusetts include 
the High Schools of Salem, Waltham, Haverhill, Chelsea, 
Chicopee and Northampton, the South High School of 
Worcester and the Technical High Schools of Newton 


and Fall River. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 West 33rd Street 6 Park Street 623 So. Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


The best foundation for good English is a thorough 
knowledge of the dictionary and its daily use by each 
pupil. 

Teachers can help their pupils lay the cornerstone of 
this foundation by placing in the hands of each student 
a copy of 


WEBSTER’S SECONDARY--SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


the standard for school use. 

It is new, authoritative, comprehensive, and reasona- 
ble in price. 

It contains over 70,000 words and phrases, with 1000 
illustrations. Large 8vo, bound in durable buckram. 
Price, $1.50; indexed, $1.80. 


SPECIMEN PAGE CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


The College Entrance Require- 
ments 1915-1919 


offer the English teacher a wider range of choice, a 
larger opportunity to satisfy personal tastes than ever 
before. For this reason teachers cannot fail to be keenly 
interested in a series of English texts that show a cor- 
responding range of material. 


The Standard English Classics 
now comprise over 70 volumes, many of them books 
that have recently been added to the College Entrance 
Requirements list. The books in this series are dis- 
tinguished by their scholarly editorial apparatus, their 
attractiveness and durability, and their exceptionally low 
price. 

In 1914 the following have been added to the Series: 
Poems of Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats 
Trent and Erskine 
Eliot’s Mill on the Floss é : j F ; Dorey 
Macaulay’s Speeches on Copyright and 
Lincoln’s Address at Cooper Union : : 


a) ool GINN AND COMPANY: Publishers 
art 29 Beacon Street - - Boston 


New Books for English Teachers 


THE BUSINESS LETTER 

By Ion HE. Dwyer, Principal Commercial Department, Hope 
Street High School, Providence, R. I. $1.00 net. Postpaid. 
This book covers enough of the field of business correspond- 
ence to give the student an excellent working knowledge of 
the subject. Hach difficult point is first explained and then 
clearly illustrated. The book is logical in presentation, at- 
tractive in style, and up-to-date in material. 


MODERN PROSE AND POETRY FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

Hdited by Marcaret ASHMUN, Instructor in English in the 
University of Wisconsin. (To be ready in May) 
This book contains reading material chosen from the works 
of recent writers for students of the second high school year. 
The selections in almost every case are complete units. 
Their modern content and treatment give them the contem- 
porary tone that appeals to boys and girls in the early high 
school years. 

SELECTED IDYLLS OF THE KING (THE COMING OF 

ARTHUR, THE HOLY GRAIL, THE PASSING OF ARTHUR) 
Edited with Notes and Introduction by FRANKLIN T. BAKER, 
Professor of English in Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Supervisor of Wnglish in the Horace Mann School. 
Riverside Literature Series, No. 233. (To be ready in May) 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


A New Edition 
Twelfth Nisht 


BY EDGAR COIT MORRIS, A. M. Syracuse University 
112 Pages Illustrated 25 Cents 


Attractively printed, charmingly illustrated with 
reproductions of quaint old wood-cuts and most judi- 
ciously edited, this volume is unexcelled for sec- 
ondary school use. Professor Morris has shown 
admirable reserve in keeping his Notes free from 
erudite details. They are intended to make the study 
of this delicious comedy a joy to the boys and girls 
who take it up in their secondary school work. The 
Introduction has the same aim — to encourage appre- 
ciation of Shakespeare rather than to make the study 
a burden. 


Both teachers and pupils will welcome the general 
topics that are given for use of the composition classes. 


King Henry the Fifth 
By Edgar Coit Morris Illustrated 30 cents 


This play—like the one above—is included in the ‘‘Read- 
ing Requirements’’ for 1915. It is edited with the same keen 
understanding of the needs and limitations of the adolescent 
mind and is an admirable edition either for study or reading. 


Composition and Rhetoric 
By E. E. CLIPPINGER, Assistant Professor of English, 
Indiana State Normal School. 371 pages. Illus. $1.00. 
English teachers all over the country are writing to us 
their enthusiastic appreciation of this book. They say 
that it is 
“refreshingly original” 
“unusual in its power to interest the pupil” 
“unhackneyed in its illustrations” 
“much clearer than the usual high school text” 
“a genuine aid to the teacher” 


In addition to these merits the book has an artistic beauty 
and a mechanical perfection seldom found in a text book, 


It covers the work in a Four Years’ High School Course. 
Send for an illustrated circular. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


